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The Wouquet. 


“ ] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





MODERN HIEROGLYPHICS. 
I 
Heroditus says, that when Darius invaded Scythia, the 
Keythians sent him a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
arrows; indicating, that if he did not depart as swift as a 
bird, or hide himself like a frog or mouse, he should 
perish by their arrows. Darius must have been deeply 
skilled in such modes of communication, to have been 
enabled to arrive at the precise meaning from such ambi- 
guous data. It appears from the extract we are about to 
present our readers, that there are at this day nations who 
convey their thoughts in a mode almost as imperfect.— 
The work from which the annexed account is taken, is 
intitled, ** A Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
in the Uranie and Physicienne, corvettes, commanded by 
Captain Freycinet, in a series of letters, by J. Arago, 
draftsman to the expedition, &c.” 
—- 


THE CAROLINES, 





“ The inhabitants of the Carclines have no character- 
istic physiognomy; each individual differs from all the 
rest; every thing varies in them, even the colour of their 
skin; generally, however, their features express goodness, 
and insyire you with confidence. They smile with such 
grace that they appear like great children, to whom every 
novelty isan amusement. They are supple and active, 
swim like fish, and keep their head almost always under 
water, which is much less fatiguing to them than it would 
betous. The bodies of the chiefs are tatooed in a very 
elegant manner, but the operation must have caused 
them a great deal of suffering; the heads, hands, and 
feet, however, are exempted. 

“ All the natives of the Carolines have their ears 
pierced, and they erJarge the hole with a fish-bone; but 
as, from their earliest infancy, they wear considerable 
weights suspended in them, the cartilage at times de- 
sends as low as the shoulder: Buffon supposes, that, 
wearing no clothes, they used this method to preserve 
their most valuable effects. It was necessary for me to see 
this before I was convinced of its truth. _All the presents 
which we made the Carolinians, of nails, small knives, 
and fish-hooks, (and these objects possess great value in 
their estimation) they put into the holes of their ears, ty- 
ing them with a knot or two to keep them fast. All the 
inhabitants have very black hair, which being constantly 
tubbed with lemon-juice, acquires a lustre that our co- 
quettes would no doubt appreciate very highly. I have 


example. It is a copy of one of their letters, written to 
M. Martinez, at Rotta, who had commissioned a T’amor 


| of Sathoual to send him some shells, promising him in 


exchange a few pieces of iron. The Captain gave him the 
sheet of paper. Here is the letter; the original is in my 
possession, and is in red characters, of which the following 
is an accurate fac-simile. 
































The figure at the top of the letter was placed there as 
the bearer of compliments; the marks in the column on 
the left hand, indicate the sort of shells the Carolinien 
sent to M. Martinez. Inthe column on the right, are 
placed the objects which he desired in exchange, viz. 
three large fishing-hooks, four small ones, two pieces of 
iron of the shape of axes, and two pieces a little longer.” 

This curiously-expressed request was gratified, and 
many handsome shells obtained in return, 

Of the Sandwich Islands it is stated, 

‘© The punishment of death is inflicted here in various 
ways; and as if suffering was regarded as nothing, they 
begin by subjecting the criminal to a forty-eight hours’ 
fast. This wholly differs from the system of:the Brazi- 
lian tribes, who, previous to punishing, indulge their 
prisoners of war with every pleasure which can make 
them regret the loss of life. Here, as soon as the two 
days’ fast is terminated, they conduct the criminal, bound, 
to a morai, at the door of which the high-priest is in wait- 
ing for him, and pronounces a certain formula, the mean- 
ing of which I have not been able to ascertain. Two or 
three persons then lay the criminal down on a piece of 
wood, placing his head on a stone; whilst the executioner, 
who is chosen indiscriminately from among the most ath- 
letic of the spectators, dispatches him by a violent blow 
on the forehead, with aclub. His body is either interred 
immediately, or left to the birds of prey, according to the 
will of the priest, or the nature of the crime. 

** Another mode is,—the criminal is fixed with his 
back to a cocoa-nut tree, and strangled by two men, who 





before told you of the intelligence of these people, so little 
Temoved from a state of nature. I shall now sive you aa: 





pass a cord round his neck, and draw it with great force, 
supporting themselves by another tree at a short distance 


from the first. Very few persons attend these execution*+ 
although they are of rare occurrence. _ Paris is a civilized 
place, Owhyhee a savage island !"” 

The following relative to New Holland is a vivid pic- 
ture of uncivilized man: 

** At the first thought we might suppose, that, with 
weapons apparently so little formidable as those of the 
savages of this part of New Holland, battles would not be 
very fatal, and quarrels soon appeased. But in this we 
should be strangely mistaken; for here a single combat 
never ends but with the death of one of the antagonists, 
and general engagements conclude with the total extermi- 
nation of one of the parties. 

** The grounds of hostility are in general the theft of a 
beast of prey, or some other object of little value ; or still 
more frequently the culpable want of prudence in Euro- 
peans, who give the savages, in exchange for the skins of 
serpents and other animals, a few bottles of spirits, that 
produce a surprising effect on these poor creatures. 

**Scarcely do the intoxicating fumes get into their 
heads, when they breathe nothing but battle, and shout 
forth their war cries. Impatient for murder, they seek 
antagonists, provoke them by ferocious songs, and de- 
mand death in the hope of inflicting it. They find but 
too readily the opportunities they provoke; and their war- 
whoop is answered by whoopings not less terrible. Then 
the combatants, drawn up in two lines, perhaps twenty 
steps trom each other, threaten mutually with their long 
and pointed spears, launch them at their adversaries with 
wonderful strength and dexterity, and finally attack each 
other with ponderous and formidable clubs. Limbs are, 
fractured, bones smashed, skulls laid open: no exclama- 
tion of pain escapes from these ferocious brutes: the air 
resounds only with frightful vociferations. He who falls 
without having found a victim, dies rather of despair, 
than from the hurts he has received; and the warrior who 
has laid low a few enemies, suv expires without regret- 
ting the loss of life.” 
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LITERARY PRODIGY 
oo 

Why should we despair of the philosopher's stone, per- 
petual motion, human perfection, or any other physical or 
moral desideratum, if the foliowing alleged discovery be 
not a fiction ?—Ldit. Kal. 

‘© New Plan for the Translation of Languages.—A 
dictionary has been conceived, which w:'! enable persons 
to correspond with foreigners, of whose uage they have 
no knowledge; and to translate free), y species of 
their literature. Any two persons possessing ; diction- 
ary may-carry on a private correspondcuce, which cannot 
be comprehended by those who haye even access to the 
same dictionary. By this dictionary, it will be only pas. 
time for children to translate Englisi: works into the lan- 
guages of India and China, and their works ino our own. 
In fact, it will unlock the knowle¢ge oi t iid, and 


communicate it to all, the most uninformed as wo!) os the 
profoundly learned. In additr» to these peeu): vane 
tages, it will answer all the purposes of any oth. tions 








ary. —St. Junies’s Chronicle. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS. 
— 

[FROM THE DUMFRIES COURIER. ] 
This literary festival, if we may use such a term, was 
again celebrated in the King’s Arms Inn here, by the 
Duwfries Burns Club, on Saturday last, the 25th instant, 
Lieutenant General Dirom of Mount Annan discharged 
the duties of the Chair with his usual ability, politeness, 
and urbanity, and was supported by John S; 
Ryedale, and Captain Stewart and Bushby ; Major Wil- 
liam Miller officiated as Vice-president. Nearly fifty 
gentlemen ranged themselves round one table, and the 
company, we are happy to say, was highly respectable. — 
Indeed the meeting was much more numerous than we 
had anticipated; for the chapter of accidents told .sadl; 
against the Club this year, and what with indisposition, 
intense storms, and othes causes deprived it of the services 
of some of its ablest and most enthusiastic members. The 
dinner—to the credit of Mr. Fraser be it spoken—was in 
the highest degree plentiful and excellent, and among 
other dishes we observed an excellent round of beef and 
saddle of mutton—the gift of the worthy chairman, and 
fed, we understand, on his own estate. The room alto- 
gether had a most imposing appearance. Right against 
the President’s chair hung Allan’s original painting of 
** The Cotter’s Saturday Night,”” together with portraits 
of the Bard and his respectable relict (both admirable 
likenesses) painted for, and presented to, the Society by 
that ingenious and rising artist, Mr. Jobn Gilfillan. The 
lower end of the room was adorned with the bust of the 
immortal Shakspeare, the property of a member; and. 
we may here mention, that against next year, the socicty 
will have to boast of a bust of Sir Walter Scott, executed 
by the first artist in the island, and the forthcoming gift 
of an honorary member, Mr. Allan Cunningham, a Dum- 
friesian by birth, and a man who, to adopt the words of 
th- Great Unknown, is truly a credit to Caledonia. In- 
deed, such is the zeal of its‘members honorary and ordi- 
nary, that the society is getting extremely rich in para- 
phernalia. The rich and beautiful frame in which Burns’s 
portrait is hung, was executed without fee or reward by 
an ingenious tradesman of this town, Mr. Robert M‘Pher- 
son ; and, since last meeting, the seciety has been presented 
with a suberb snuff mull, the donation of a member whose 
modesty will not permit us to thank him by name—as 
well as a most beautiful and appropriate piece of penman- 

ship, executed by Mr. Craik, writing-master, Dumfries. 

After the cloth was drawn, the chairman rose and said— 

*¢ Gentlemen—The first toast will be drank with in- 
creased pleasure, in consequence of his Majesty’s auspici- 
ous visit to Scotland since our last meeting; more es- 
pecially when it is considered, that our gracious Sovereign 
is an accomplished scholar, and said to be an admirer of 
Burns.” [This fact might have been stated without any 
qualification, as his Majesty generously subscribed fitty 
guineas to our suberb Mausoleum. | é 

** The King,” with four times four—(drunk with great 
enthusiasm.) 

The following toasts were then given in succession from 
the chair— 

«6 The Duke of York, and the rest of the Royal Fa- 
mily.” 

*¢ His Majesty’s Forces by land and sea.” 

«© The Marquis of Queensberry, our Lord Lieutenant, 
and the Yeomanry and Militia of the county.”—(drunk 
with all the honours.) 

“+The Members of both Houses of Parliament con- 
nected with the county of Dumfries.” 

General Dirom then rose to preface the principal toast 
of the evening, observing, in the. commencement— 

«* With the recollection of the immortal Bard strongly 
impressed on my mind, I now rise to invoke his name ; 
und, previous to proposing the usual libation to hismemory, 
permit me to mention, that in accepting your obliging in- 
vitation last year, I had great pfasure in finding the Club 
beyond what I could have imagined, or had reason to ex- 
pect, strictly a literary and convivial meeting, enriched 
with elegant speeches, excellent songs, amidst the univer- 
sal prevalence of harmony and good fellowship.” The 
worthy chairman then touched at some length on other 








ne, Esq. of 








narrow limits prevent us from doing justice to his speech. 
He concluded by proposing ** The immortal memory of 
Robert Burns,” which was drunk standing, and in solemn 
silence. 

** The widow and family of Burns.” 

The Croupier was then called on for a toast, and, 
after a brief but beautiful preface, gave the health of ** Sir 
Walter Scott,” a name that was toasted with three times 
three, amidst loud and enthusiastic cheering. The same 
gentleman proposed the health of ** General Dirom,” 
which was drank with similar honours and with great ap- 
plause. 

Lieutenant-General Dirom, in returning thanks, said, 
** that although he was sensible his merits were greatly 
over-rated by the kind partiality of their eloquent Vice- 
president, he felt with every sentimeat of grateful ac- 
inowledgment the approbation of so many gentlemen 
of cultivated talents, and assured the company he should 
always be happy to assist in promoting their laudable 
views for the commemoration of the immortal Burns, and 
for the encouragement of genius in this part of the king- 
dom.’ 

Mr. Syme next requested a bumper ‘‘ to the memory of 
Dr.Currie,” a gentleman whom he truly characterised: as 

ghtened guardian of the poet’s fame, and the 
warm, generous, and -eflicient patron of his widow and 
ramily. 

1 he health of John Syme, Esq.—the ancient friend and 
of the poet, and whose name will long live in con- 
vexion with his wiitings’—given from the Chair, and 
drank with much applause. 

The following toasts proceeded at intervals from the 
Chair: 

** Lady Queensberry, Lady Pultney Malcolm, and all 
the amiable and accomplished ladies of Scotland, who are 
admirers of Burns, or who celebrate his memory by sing- 
ing his songs.”” 

“The admirers of Burns all over the world.” 

* The Poets of Scotland, absent and present.” 

“ The Poets of England, Wales, and Ircland.” 

** Miss Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Grant, Miss Coupland, 
Mrs. Richardson, and tlie Northern Constellation of living 
female Poets.” ; 

**The memory of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, the liberal 
and early patroness of the illustrious Poet.” ; 

“* Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool; who has consecrated an im- 
mortal wreath to the memory of Burns.” 

In proposing ** the health of the New Members of the 
Club, the worthy Chairman begged leave to mention that 
Sir John, Sir Pultney, and Sir James Malcolm had been 
elected Members, as warm admirers of our native poets. 
Their gailant and eminent services to their country are well 
known tothepublic. Sir John, who was at the head of the 
dipiomatic department in India, during the late war, had 
also a command in the field, and it was to his division that 
the Chief of the Mahratta Confederacy surrendered, an 
event of infinite importance, and which brought the war 
to an immediate and glorious termination. ‘This gentle- 
man is likewise a literary character of great note. Being 
some years ago Ambassador in Persia, and having access 
to the best materials, and possessing a perfect knowledge 
of their language, he wrote an excellent history of that 
once powerful empire; and also a beautiful poem—enu- 
tled ** Persia”—descriptive of that country; and has 
since favoured the public with several valuable works on 
the affairs of India. The Chairman then informed the 
meeting that Sir John, in a note to his poem, makes par- 
ticular mention of the honour still paid by persons of both 
sexes and all aves to the memory of their lyric poet 
Hafez, who was the Burns of Persia, and whose works, 
although he flourished five hundred years ago, are still 
unequailed, and esteemed above ail other works through- 
out Asia. 

Sir Pultney’s last public duty was in the command of 
the squadron at St. Helena—a situation of great delicacy 
and responsibility, in which he acquitted himself with 
equal honour to himself and to his country. . 
The last service in which Sir James was engaged was in 
the command of the brigade of marines, which acted on 
shore in the late war with the United States of America. 
Among the new members, the Chairman likewise re- 
quested leave to mention Captain Stewart, who had been 
employed by Sir John Malcolm in his staff, and is held 
by him in the highest estimation. This gentleman, who 
4s also a friend of the second son of the Poet, had come 
from 2 distance to attend the anniversary mecting, that 
on his return to India, he might be enabled to gratify his 
friend with an account of its proceedings. _ 

‘+ Captain Stewart's health,” was then given from the 
Chair. In returning thanks, that gentleman stated, that 






























pleasure than the account which, if spared, he would not 
tail to convey to him of the Dumfries Burns Club. 

** The Vice-President, the Secretary, and the Stewards, 
whose services have been so important in promoting all the 
measures for the commemoration of Burns.’’ 

One of the happiest efforts of the Rev. William Gilles. 
pie’s muse, was then read by Major Miller, with his usual 
grace and energy, and excited on the part of the company 
the liveliest feelings of pleasure. Printed copies of this 
poem were immediately handed round, and seized upon 
with an avidity in the highest degree complimentary to 
the author. Mr. Gillespie’s health was then given from 
the Chair, and drank with every mark of admiration and 
respect. Mr. M‘Diarmid also resquested leave to read a 
poem, the production of a visiter whose modesty would 
not permit him to acknowledge it, although it was an 
effusion of which he might well be proud. In this sen- 
timent the company warmly poatleah riery and we have 
since learned that this elegant little effusion is the pro. 
ducti 








n of Mr. Robert Malcolmson, from Kireudbright. 

Mr. Henry M‘Minn was then called on for a toast, and 
acquitted himself to admiration. The speaker adverted 
to the merits of Burns in a strain of eloquence, and, we 
may add, elocution, peculiar to himself, and concluded 
amidst plaudits that were absolutely deafening. 

Mr. Grierson, in a neat speech, proposed ** the health 
of Thomas Campbell, Esq.” 

Mr. Robert Murray, who was next called on, in one of 
the best short speeches we ever yet listened to, did ample 
justice to the genius of Moore. 

Mr. Grierson again rose to propose the health of a gen- 
tleman who was unavoidably absent on the present occa- 
sion, but whose name isin itself a suflicieht eulogy, whe- 
ther we regard his talents or his character—John Comme- 
lin, Esq. To the bulk of our readers it is needless to say 
how very warmly this sentiment was reciprocated by all 
present. 
gi‘* The health of Mr. Gilbert Burns,” by Mr. John 
M* Minn. 

** The memory of the late Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton,” 
the early and munificent patron of the poet; a gentleman 
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not more distinguished for his love of the fine arts than 

















for his mechanical inventions, probably among the most 
prominent of the age in which he lived—by Mr. Lewars, 
followed by some observations from the Chair. 

*© The health of Mr. James Hogg,’’ the author of one 
of the most elegant poems in the English language—by 
Mr. Wm. Gordon, jun. 

Afier some well-merited compliments, Mr. M‘Diarmid 
proceeded to give *‘ the health of Mr. Allan Cunning. 
ham,” aad concluded by reading an admirable letter 
from that gentleman, in which he touches with great feli. 
city on the character of Burns’s writings. In the same 
letter Mr. C. begs the Society’s acceptance of the welcome 
present of a bust of Sir Walter Scott, executed by our 

reatest living sculptor. 

** John Kerr, Esq. and the Town Council of Dumfries,” 
by Mr. R. Threshie. 

‘© The memory of William Cowper,” by Mr. Spalding. 

** The intrepid Polar Travellers, Capt. Franklin, and 
our townman, Dr. Richardson,” by Mr. Blacklock. 

Mr. Rankine proposed ** the memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Murray”—a gentlemen whose acquirements as a 
universal scholar it would be presumptuous in him to at- 
tempt to describe; but whom he was proud to remember 
as a townsman and acquaintance-—a man, in short, whose 
almost intuitive knowledge of language was more like the 
gift of tongues than the slow and ordinary process of hu- 
man attaimment. 

** Our accomplished and courteous Vice-President,” 
from the chair. 

** The memory of Tannahill,” by Mr. Sinclair. 

‘* The health of Mr. James Gray,” late of Edinburgh, 
now of Belfast—by Mr. M‘Diarmid. 

“ The health of Mr. Carson, Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh,” proposed in a brief but appropriate speech— 
by Mr. David Armstrong. 

“The health of Mr. Thomas White,” whose absence 
from the meeting had been solely occasioned by indisposi« 
tion—by Mr. M*Diarmid. 

** The memory of Robert Fergusson,” proposed by Mr. 
Carson, in a very happy style. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid proposed ** The Health of Mr. Peter 
Barricu,” a learned and ingenious: French Gentleman, 
who, among his many other good qualities, seemed un- 
wearied in his acknowledgments of the attentions shown 
him while resident in this town. On the prevent occasion, 
he had sent from the very centre of Ireland a poetical tri- 
bute to the memory of burns, written both in Latin and 
French. That poem had been put into the hands of the 















he had long known the second son of the Poet, and no- 
thing, he was sure, in this world, would give him more 





topics connected with the memory of Burns; but our 





youngest—that is, the most recently admitted member of 
the club, who would probably be kind enough to translate 
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it for the satisfaction of the company. With this request 
Mr. Low immediately complied ; and complied, too, in a 
manner that will not speedily be forgotten by those who 
heard him. Qur limits prevent us from giving the ori- 

inal; but the reader will please to take, as a substitute, 

fr. Low’s translation. ‘The health of Monsieur Barrieu 
was of course drank with much pleasure; and, in addition 
to what fell from Mr. M‘Diarmid, Major Miller took the 
opportunity of paying him some well-merited compliments. 

We have now, we think, noticed the more prominent 
parts of the proceedings; at least, we are not aware that 
we have omitted any thing of consequence. The meeting 
altogether went off in good style ; and if there were fewer 
set speeches than we have heard on former occasions, there 
was no lack of conviviality, good humour, and good fel- 
lowship. Many excellent songs were sung in the course 
of the evening, and particularly the ** Lads of Galla 
Water,” by Mr. Finlayson, whom we are glad to see once 
more amongst us. ‘ihe President retired about nine 
o'clock, amid the cheers of all present; and the club was 
dissolved at a ‘ew minutes past ten. 

New Members.—Sir John Malcolm, Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, Sir James Malcolm, Capt. D. T. Stewart, of 
the Bengal Cavalry; Jas. Crichton, Esq. Friars-carse ; 
Rev. J. Crocket, Mr. F. R. Low, Mr. W. Howat, Mr. 
Gracie, Mr. P. Forsyth, jun. Mr. A.fRobson, surgeon, 
Mr. W. Dobie, surgeon, Mr. Alexander Ross, of London, 
and Mr. R. M‘Pherson. 


Since writing the above, we have been strongly solicited 

to publish Mr. Cunningham’s Letter. 
s¢ Eccleston-strvect, Pimlico, Jan. 14, 1823. 

*‘ Dear Sir,—I will thank you to express my acknow- 
ledgments to the Burns Club of Dumfries, for having 
elected me an honorary member. Such a distinction was 
as much beyond my hopes, as it was unexpected and wel- 
come. To obtain the notice of our native place is a plea- 
sure which befals few, and I have the proverbial intima- 
tion of its rarity to warrant me in thanking you with as 
much warmth as delicacy will allow me to use. To the 
most gifted it seems honour enough to be named with 
Burns, and I know not that such honour is enhanced by 
electing me along with some of our most inspired living 
spiiits. 

Me Some declaration of my faith in the illustrious subject 
of your meeting may be necessary. I am proud to name 
the name of Burns—and I recal his looks and dwell on 
my remembrance of his person with fondness and enthu- 
siasm. In my youth, when poesy to me was an enchanted 
and sacred thing, I loved to wander in his hauats, and 
muse on his strains—-every where so full of pathetic ten- 
derness, and sublime and moral emotion. I thought then, 
and I think now, that capricious and wayward as his 
musings often were—mingling the tender with the comic, 
and the: sarcastic with the solemn—that all he said was 
above the mark of other men—ihat he shed a redeeming 
light on all he touched, and that whatever his eye glanced 
on rose into life and grace, and stood consecrated and im 
perishable. I saw that his language was familiar yet rich, 
easy yet dignified, and that he touched on the most perilous 
themes with a skill so rare and felicitous, that his good 
fortune seemed to unite with his good taste in keeping him 
buoyant above the mire of homeliness and vulgarity, in 
which so many meaner spirits have wallowed. That in 
him the love of country, devotion, enthusiasm, love, hap- 
piness, and joy appear characterised by a brief and elegant 
simplicity—at once so easy to him and unattainable to 
others—that all those, and they were many, who sought 
to follow his track among themes of domestic life and 
homely joy, wanted his power to dignify the humble, 
adorn the plain, and extract sweet and impassioned poetry 
from the daily occurrences of human life. All this, and 
much more than this has been better expressed before, 
but I know on such a subject I will be indulged in a mo- 
derate degree of enthusiasm. 

‘IT am not sure if you have safe accommodation in your 
cub-room for works of art. I ask this, because I wish 
the Burns Club to accept from me the bust of a poet—one 
living, and_ likely to live in his chivalrous poems and ro- 
mantic stories, as long perhaps as British literature shall 
live—the production, too, of the first sculptor of the island 
—the bust of Sir Walter Scott by my friend Mr. Chantrey. 
If such a thing can be accepted, be so good as tell me, and 
I shall gladly confide its presentation to your hands. 

“JT remain, &c. ‘© ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

“ To William Grierson, Esq. 

Secretary to the Dumfries Burns Club.” 





FRES TRANSLATION OF M. BARRIEU’S VERSES ON 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS. 
‘0 thou, who dwellest amid the vallies of the North, 


tains, or thou cheerest the eye of industry in the vale 
below; quit for awhile the palace of thy power. Bid 
labour relax his brow; let the hook of the shepherd be 
hung up; and the ploughshare rest in the furrow. Come 
in the stillness of Nature’s repose; come in the beauty of 
thy tears, with a veil of mourning around thee; witness 
the honours that are paid to the memory of him that is 
dead—the child of thy love, for whom, as he bended 
meekly over the plough, thou didst trace out the path to 
the temple of Fame. Alas for the cruelty of fate! the 
days of the bard were but fews scarce had the daughters 
of song woven the wreath of glory for his brow, when his 
country had lost him for ever. Drink to the memory of 
the bard whom we mourn,—to the memory of Burns. 
Ye sacred nymphs, who sport on the banks of the silvery 
Nith, or veil your beauty beneath its waters, leave for a 
time your mysterious retreats; bring with you garlands 
of wild-flowers and wreaths of laurel; and hang them 





on the tomb of the bard. For he was worthy of you, 
whether he struck the lyre to the plaint of woe, or made 
it responsive to the voice of gaiety and mirth. Friends of 
departed genius, receive the grateful tribute of a stranger. 
May harmony and pleasure preside at your festive board: 
and may the meeting of this night, like those that have 
gone before it, be hallowed in your recollections of the 
days that are past.” 








Scientific Weeords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





VACCINE INOCULATION. 

We have been favoured, by a medical gentleman of this 
town, with a copy of a circular which the justly celebrated 
Doctor Jenner has addressed to the profession on this mo- 
mentous subject As itis of the highest importance that 
the doctor’s views respecting it, and his directions to vac- 
cinators, should be extensively known, we shall offer no 
apology for inserting a copy of his circular. 

Presuming that you are conversant with the practice of 
vaccine inoculation according to the instructions which I 
have formerly published, and that you may have seen, in 
addition to my general observations, those which I have 
since made and promulgated, respec'ing the ‘* varieties 
and modifications of the vaccine pustule, occasioned by an 
herpetic and other eruptive states of the skin,” I take the 
liberty of requesting to be informed, Whether the observa- 
tions acquired in your own practice coincide with mine ? 
That is to say, whether the vaccine vesicles, under these 
contingent circumstances, go through their course with 
the same regularity as when the skin is free frou diseases 
of this description ? 

Secondly, Whether, on the other hand, such individuals 
are more liable to resist the legitimate action of vaccine 
lymph when inserted into the arms, than those who are 
free froma such eruptive affections ? 

Thirdly, Whether you have met with cases of small- 
pox, or what has been termed the varioloid disease, after 
vaccination ? and if so, whether in such cases you ascer- 
tained those deviations at the time of vaccination in the 
progress of the pustules on the arms, which I have described 
as liable to take place when the skin is affected with herpetic 
and other eruptions ? 

As you may not have the paper before you, to which I 
here allude, nor the short series which followed it, I wil 
point out the periods of their publication, and where they 
are to be found. The first was published in the Medical 
and Physical Journal, No. 66, for August, 1804, and 
gives an outline of the subject, of some extent. It points 
out the fact, that a single serious blotch upon the skin, 
existing during the progress of the vaccine vesicles on the 
arms, may occasion such irregularity and deviation from 
correctness, that vaccination, under such circumstance, 
cannot be perfectly depended on. 

I have found abrasions of the cuticle to produce the 
saine effect ; such, for example, ‘as we find in the nurse- 
ries of the opulent, as well as the cottages of the poor, 
behind the ears, and upon many other parts where the 
cuticle is thin. Happily we find no irregularity in the 
vaccine vesicle in an uncontaminated skin: but we find it 
if the skin is beset with these herpetic biviches, or even 





Genius of Caledonia! whether thy steps are on the moun- 





| to be considered as of less consequence when occupying a 
} small space; a speck behind the ear, which might be 
| covered by a split pea, being capable of disordering the 
| progress of the vaccine vesicle. Dandriffe may be consi- 
dered as a malady of this class, the incrustation on the 
scalp being formed from excoriation beneath ; and how- 
ever slight, for there is every gradation between a thin 
scurfy layer of a dirt-looking substance, or even patches 
of this thin crust, and Tinea itself. However, fortu- 
nately for the safety of the vaccine practice, and fortu- 
nately too for the case of the practitioner, all these aftec- 
tions of the skin may be removed with very little trouble. * 
Sore eyelids are also impediments to constitutional vacci- 
nation. 

The second paper relating to this subject was given by 
the late Dr. Willan, in answer to the following interro- 
gatory, addressed to me by himself :—** What are the 
changes produced in the vesicle, when a person is affected 
during vaccination with the shingles, the vesicular ring- 
worm, or impetigo ?” 

To this question I made a full, and, I believe, a satis- 
factory reply. Its purport will be shown by quoting a few 
sentences fromit. ** To answer this question in its fullest 
extent, would lead me through a wide field of observation, 
which I mean to go over at a future time; but the follow- 
ing answer may probably convey to you as much informa- 
tion upon the subject as you may now require.” ** Vae- 
cination, under the circumstances you mention, usually 
produces a striking deviation from the perfect character of 
the vaccine vesicle at some period or other of its progress, 
but more frequently in its early than in its declining stages ; 
indeed, it is commonly perceptible in a day or two after 
inoculation. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
without the aid of drawings, to give a correct description 
of the varieties which an herpetic state of the skin is capable 
of producing, from those trifling deviations which prove 
no impediment to the vaccine security, up to that point of 
imperfection in the vesicle which affords no security at all. 
Perhaps I commit an error in saying ‘no security at all,’ 
for it strikes me, that the constitution loses its susceptibility 
of small-pox contagion, and its capability of producing the 
disease in its perfect and ordinary state, in proportion to 
the degree of perfection which the vaccine vesicle has put 
on its progress, and that the small- pox, taken subsequently, 
is modified accordingly. When no deviation takes place 
in the ordinary course of the vaccine vesicles, or when it 
is inconsiderable, the herpetic blotches or vesicles, of what- 
ever kind they may be, often assume (sometimes as early 
as the third or fourth day after the insertion of the vaccine 
fluid) a new character, not unlike the vaccine, and, keep- 
ing pace in their pregress with the vesicles on the arm, die 
away with them, leaving the skin smooth.” 

These two papers comprehend, first, the simple fact of 
important deviations being produced by diseases in pre- 
occupation of the skin ; and secondly a general account of 
the character of these deviations, and their differing degrecs 
of influence upon the vaccine protection. 

Some further observations were published by Dr. Wil- 
son Philip, M. D. of Worcester, in an appendix to his 
work on Febrile Diseases, who requested some information 
from me on this interesting subject. This letter goes 
more into detail than the former, though its purport is the 
same—namely, to guard the practitioner against the insidi- 
ous influence of a diseased skin, when he vaccinates. It 
will be an object of future consideration, to enter generally 
into the minutiz of this subject; but a sketch like this 
does not afford scope for the completion of such a design. 
Let meadvise every practitioner, not to confine his cautions, 
nor to narrow my meaning, to one class of eruptive affec- 
tions. In short, every disease of the skin, which may be 
called serous, or one that sends out a fluid capable of con- 
version into a scab, has the power of exerting this modify- 
ing and counteracting influence; and I have also seen 
purulent fluids exert a similar influence in producing 
deviations. If I was asked what were the other actual 
impediments to perfect vaccination, as a general answer I 
should say, that I scarcely know any other except spurious 
matter, or impediments too obvious to require my naming 
them here, such.as deranging the vaccine vesicle in its 
progress by incautiously robbing it of its contents, or pro- 
ducing a new action by external violence. 

EDWARD JENNER. 





* The most effectual application which I know for subdu- 
ing these cuticular diseases, that produce impediment, is the 
Ungueritum Hydrargyri Nitratis,as much lowered with Un. 
guentum Cetacei, or any other bland ointment, as the irrita- 
bility of the subject may require. The DandriffYe demands a 
double process—the jirst consists in removing the incrusta~ 
tion, the second in subduing the oozing. There are skins 
that will not well bear unctuous applications; the dessicative 
lotions may then be made use of, two or three times a-day; 
such as those prepared with the sulphate of zine or super» 











simple serous oozings from an abraded cuticle. It is not 


acetate of lead, &c, 
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See me 








Zloetrp. 





[orte1NAL.] 
THE CONTRAST. 

Reflected on the lake, I love 

To mark the star of evening glow; 
So tranquil in the heav’n above, 

So restless on the wave below. 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene; 

But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates on the changing scene, 

As false, as fleeting, as ’tis fair. 

Bonie, January 20, 1823. aw. 


EE 


[orIGINAL.] 


TO 
— 
@h yes! I know there are that deem 
Their hearts all melting tenderness; 
Whose radiant eyes with pity seem 
Tear-dimme.. for others’ wretchedneess; 


Who fiy with angel-haste to save 
A fellow wight from scathe or woe; 
And deem they wuuld all dangers brave, 
Grief’s pang to soothe —or joy bestow! 


And I have seen such tender thing, 
Snatch from the wave a trembling bees; 
Rejoice to hear, when on the wing, 
It humm’d the strain of liberty. 


Yet often with the loveliest smile, 
Will dark deceit repose unseen; 

And treachery dwell and deepest guile 
With souls of seeming loftier mein. 


As Joab did, in olden day, 

They smile, and strike the treacherous blow; 
“ Art thou in health, my brother ?” say, 

Then lay their heedless victim low | 


And they can give a colouring fair, 
To deeds of deepest stain and guile; 
And they can raisé, as light as air, 
The minstrel song of joy the while. 


But in the days of coming years, 
Shall they their proudest hopes enjoy? 
Whi their's be joy unmix’d with tears, 
Who could my fairest hopes destroy ? 
Siverpool, Jan. 25, 1828. D. H. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—The subject of the annexed tale will be found in 
Howell’s Letters, page 287. I am confident it has never 
been in print before. If it meets with your approbation, 
an early insertion in the Kaleidoscope will oblige 


JUVENIS. 
—— 
THE MAMELEN PIPER: A Tasa. 
j. At Hamejen, in Westphalia, 
Two hundred years ago, 
A tragedy was acted, 
Whieh made all eyes o'erflow. 
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A legion of ferocious rats 
That town did‘sore despite, 

In vain were all the dogs and cate 
To put the foe to flight. 


The citizens of Hamelen 
Were wrought into a fume, 
To see such fierce invaders 
Their precious grain consume. 


And as in lamentation 
They mournfully bewailed, 
Their ears with sounds of musie 
Were suddenly assailed. 


And soon to their astonish’d view 
The strange musician came, 

All piebald were his garments, 
And unknown was his name. 


Keen was his eye, and shrill his note, 
When to his lips he drew 

That pipe, whose strange mysterious tones 
Such prodigies could do. 


“ Ye citizens of Hamelen,” 
The piebald piper cried, 

** To save you from destruction 
My talents shall be tried ; 


« And every wild ferocious beast 
Be put to sudden flight, 

If unto meas faithfully 
You will a promise plight: 


“‘ That I a golden recompence 
Shall this day one year have, 

When I return unto your town 
The bright reward to crave.” 


And loudly promised every voice, 
Assented every tongue; 

And loudly did the piebald man 
Exert his wond’rous song. 


And as he walked, with solemn step, 
Through this ungrateful place, 

The rats, both old and young, did join 
In one continued race. 


Then with their leader passed away, 
As creatures of one mind, 

Till rat, nor pipe, nor piper left 
One single trace behind. 


Nor when a lake appeared in view 
Did they the chace refrain, 

But mid its chrystal waters plunged 
And never rose again. 


Now all was ease, and mirth, and peace; 
The year stole quickly by; 

The piper came to claim his boon, 
That boon they did deny. 


Four days he wandered in the town, 
With aspect of dismay, 

And when the perjured citizens 
To mass were gone away, 


The wond’rous man his vengeance plann'd, 
And snatching up his pipe, 

Drew forth such wild melodious tones 
That every infant wight 


Pursued his steps, as on he marehed, 
To catch the lofty strain, 

Till not a baby in the town 
Did very soon remain. 


Each mother’s darling urged the chace, 
As loud the piper played, 

And soon approached a mighty hill, 
No little heart afraid. 


And thro’ a chasm in its side 
Each tender infant passed ; 
And as it closed its horrid jaws, 

The piper gave a blast. 


And never, from that day to this, 
Has he or babes returned ; 

And ev’ry father, conscience-struck, 
The woful vengeance mourned. 


And on a pillar near the hill 
Recorded is the story; 

Henceforth, ye men of Hamelen, 
Make truth your highest glory, 


CASTELL DINAS BRAN. 
——— 


Light be the hand of time 
Upon thy aged halls, 
Where oft the minstrel’s chime 
Has rung within thy walls— 
To knights and ladies gay, 
To young and merry hearta, 
That now sleep far away, 
In distant foreign parta. 
Thy ruin’d turrets still 
Maintain a lofty state, 
And from the rugged hill 
Command in spite of fate; 
Force from the gazer’s breast 
A feeling of their power 
When evening’s shadows rest 
Across thy broken tow’r. 
How sweetly from below 
Thy hoary pile is seen 
To lift its head and throw 
Enchantment o’er the seenes 
And at thy foot the Dee 
Winds on his gentle way, 
Seeming to breathe to thee 
His tributary lay. 
Liangollen ! lovely dell, 
Where nature fondly strays, 
And fancy loves to dwell 
And muse on other days; 
Be thou my couch of death, 
Thy earth the last I view; 
My grave shall be beneath 
The melancholy yew. 


Russell-sirect. TB 
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WINTER. 
BY BERNARD BARTOM 
——— 

Thou hast thy beauties; sterner ones, I own 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thes 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky: 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Though leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown, 
Thou hast thy decorations too; although 
Thou art austere; thy studded mantle, gay 

With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Goleonda’s; and thy pure array 

Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature; till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dream 
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SITUATION LXXIX. 
(Number 59 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win, 




















THE PLAY. 
w. 30—26 W. 19-—24 
b. 22—18 b. 28—19 
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mre 
Che Mouguet. 
«] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. VI. 
gouPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 

WHETHER REMANKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 

Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 

« Hush, ye fond fintterings, hush! while here alone, 

search the records of each mouldering stone.” 

REMARKS RESUMED. 

“If our prejudices in favour of antiquity deserve to 
have any part in our studies, epitaphs seem entitled to 
more than common regard, as they are probably of the 
ame age with the art of writing. The most ancient 
gructures in the world—the stupendous pyramids of 
primeval Egypt, are supposed to be sepulchral monu- 
ments which either pride or gratitude erected; and the 
same passions which incite men to such laborious and ex- 
pensive methods of preserving their own memory, or that 
of their benefactors, would doubtless incline them not to 
neglect any easier means by which the same ends might 
be obtained. Nature and reason have dictated to every 
pation, that to preserve good actions from oblivion is both 
the interest and duty of mankind; and, therefore, we find 
no people acquainted with the use of letters that omitted to 
grace the tombs of their heroes and wise men with pane- 
gyrical inscriptions. 

“ To this end, it is not always necessary to recount the 
ations of the hero, or enumerate the writings of the phi- 
lsopher: to imagine such information necessary is to 
detract from their characters, or to suppose their works 
mortal, or their achievements in danger of being forgotten. 
The bare name of such men answers every purpose of a 
long inscription. Had only the name of Sir Isaac 
Wewron® been subjoined to the design upon his monu- 
ment, instead of a long detail of his discoveries, which no 
philosopher can want, and which none but a philosopher 
¢an understand, those by whose direction it was raised had 
done more honour both to him and to themselves. 

“This indeed is a commendation which requires no 
genius to bestow, but wifich can never become vulgar or 
=== § contemptible if bestowed with judgment, because no single 
age produces many men of merit superior to panegyxzic. 
None but the first names can stand unassisted against the 
attacks of time; and if men, raised to reputation by acci- 
dent or caprice, have nothing but their names engraved 
upon their tombs, there is no danger lest in a few years 
the inscription require an interpreter. Thus have their 
expectations been disappointed who honoured Picus of 
Mirundola with this pompous epitaph : 

* Hic situs est Prcus MrRANDOLA, cetera norunt 
; et Tagus, et Ganges, forsan ANTIPODES.’ 
Hisname, then celebrated in the remotest corners of the 
earth, is now almost forgotten ; and his works, then studied 
; and admired, are now mouldering in obscurity.”-+ 











Leeds, February, 1823. AUGUSTUS. 
d hte Ye Idering stones 
» That built the tow’ring pyramid, the proud 
Triumphant arch, the monument e ed 


By ruthless ruin, and whate’er supports 

The worshipped name of hoar antiquity, 

4 Down to the dust! What grandeur can ye boast 

While Newron lifts his column to the skies 

Beyond the waste of time? Let no weak drop 

. Be shed for him. The virgin in her bloom 

: Cut off, the joyous youth, the darling child, 

i These are the tombs that claim the tender tear 

And elegiac song. But Newron calls 

For other notes of gratulation high; 

And now he wanders thro’ those endless worlds 

He here su well descried, and wondering talks, 

And hymns their Author with his glad compeers.’ 
Thompson. 
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t These remarks are taken from the Gentleman's Magazine 


24.—In Chichester Cathedral. 


*« This stone was erected by her fellow-citizens, to the me- 
mory of ELIZABETH ATKINSON, an industrious woman: she 
died January 1, 1766, aged 77 years. 

«* Periwinks, periwinkles 
Was ever her ery; 
She laboured to live, 
Poor and honest to die. 
“ At the last day again 
How her old eyes will twinkle; 
For no more she will cry, 
‘ Periwinks, periwinkle.’ 
¥e rich, to virtuous want rejoicing give ; 
Ye poor, by her example strive to live.” 


25.—On a tombstone of a Manand his Wife in Dewsbury Church- 
yard. 


* Reader! beneath this humble stone 
Are two interr’d whose hearts were one; 
To Jesus also join’d by faith, 
They walk’d with him in life and death ; 
And now on Canaan’s blissful shore, 
Their souls are met to part no more.” 


26.—In a Church-yard in Norfots. 


“ Here lies Matthew Mud; 
Death did him no hurt; 
When alive he was mud, 
And now dead he’s but dirt.” 


27.—In Dewsbury Church-yard. 


* Beneath this stone doth lay a youth, 

Whose soul was goodness, and whose heart was truth ; 
Crop’t like a fiower, he wither’d in his bloom, 

Tho’ flattering hope had promis’d years to come: 

The years he liv’d, in virtue’s paths were trod, 

And now his spirit soars to meet his God, 

In realms of bliss where joys eternal reign, 

Devoid of care, and uncontrolled by pain,” 


28.—Kpitaph on Sir Francis Vere, at Llandulph, Cornwall, 


**When Vere sought death, arm’d with his sword and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field; 

But when his weapons he had laid aside, 

Death, like a coward, struck him, and—he died.” 


29.—On Joseph Crump, a musician. 


** Once ruddy and plump, 
But now a pale lump 
Beneath this safe hump, 
Lies honest Joe Crump, 
Who wish’d to his neighbour no evil. 
What tho’ by death’s thump 
He’s laid on his rump, 
Yet up he shall jump, 
When he hears the last trump, 
And triumph o’er death and the devil.” 


se 


30.—Epitaph on Mrs. Clark.—By Mr. Gray. 


“Lo! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps; 

A heart, within whose sacred celi 

The peaceful virtues lov’d to dwell; 
Affection warm, and faith sincere, 

And soft humanity were there. 

In agony, in death resign’d, 

She felt the wound she left behind; 

Her infant image here below, 

Sits smiling in a father’s woe; 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 
Along the lonely vale of days? 

A pang, to seeret sorrow dear,—~ 

A sigh, an unavailing tear; 

Till time shall every grief remove, 

With life, with memory, and with love,” 


To be continued. 
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SHORT-HAND QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
—<>>— 

A gentleman remarkable for his fund of humour, wrote 
to a female relative the following couplet : 

How comes it, this delightful weather, 

That U and J can’t dine together ? 
To which she returned the following reply; 

My worthy friend, it cannot be, 


THE WEATHER. 


| Continued from our two last publications. | 





0% The paragraphs. we have selected on this subject 
are copied from various country papers, without dates, 
which is to be regretted; but they all refer toa period com- 
prehended between December and the early part of the 
present month. When we could ascertain the date of the 
paragraph we have affixed it. 

The snow has been so deep in the county of Durham, 
that, we understand, a road was actually cut through a 
drifted pile of 40 feet high, leaving an archway so that 
the mail passed under it! 

Extract of a letter from Newcastle-upon-Tyne:—I fear 
that many lives will have been lost; already, in clearing 
the roads, the bodies of four persons have been 
found dead in the snow; viz. one young man on the Dur- 
ham road, and a man, woman, and child (all lying to- 
gether) in the Morpeth road ! 

On Wednesday, a most melancholy occurrence took 

place at Troutsdale, in the parish of Brompton, about 
three miles from) Hackness, in Yorkshire. The snow had 
accumulated on the side of the hill, at the foot of which 
was acottage, occupied by a poor man of the name of 
Bravender, his wife, and three children; when, unex- 
pectedly, the whole mass of snow fell down into the valley, 
and with its weight crushed the cottage, and buried the 
hapless inmatesamongst the ruins. After about five hours 
of hard labour, they were dug out; but the King of Terrors 
had added to his innumerable conquests, and their spirits 
had fled to happier habitations. —Glasgow Chronicle, 
A variety of curious birds, urged by the extremity of 
the weather, have lately visited us, and many of them 
have paid the forfeit of their lives. Bierganders, sheldrakes, 
pin-tails, and magpie-divers we have seen. Some of those 
extraordinay birds, the bittern, have been killed, as have 
also some ring-ouzéls, and bramble-finches ; the latter are 
beautiful rarities, and those which are fortunately cleanly 
killed are destined for preservation, to enrich the cabinets 
of the curious.—Brighton Herald. 

A woodcock was shot a few days ago, in the parish of 
Endellion, with the words ** Enville Hall’’ written on a 
piece of tape, sewed round the neck. Another piece was 
found about the leg, which appeared to have been much 
worn. The woodcock is now in the possession of Mr. 
Edwards, of Treoar, in Endellion.—Cornwall Gazette, 


Albert Crantz relates that the German Ocean was frozen 
over in the year 1323, so that men passed on foot from 
Lubec to Denmark, and to Prussia by sea, inns being 
erected on the ice in such places as were commodious. In 
1399, during the whole of the winter, persons crossed on 
foot from Lubec to Sunden; and again, in 1523 horse- 
men went from Gedan in Prussia to Lubec, and then from 
Magnepolis into Denmark, inns being built as usual. 
Olans takes notice of a frost as severe still earlier, in 1297, 
when people rode across from Jathia to Astogia. It is 
remarkable that the cold has in later winters been more 
intense. 





The Housewife. 


Pain in the Ear.—A violent oar in the ear has for 
some time been prevalent, and particularly amongst 
children, extending like an epidemic through entire fa. 
miljes. The most effectual remedy yet discovered is a 
small clove of garlic, steeped for a few minutes in warm 
salad oil, and put into the ear rolled up in muslin or thin 
linen. In some time the garlic is reduced to a pulp ; and 
having accomplished its object, should be replaced with 
cotton, to prevent the patient taking cold. 








Recipe for preserving Lemon or Lime Juice.—Strain 
the juice through fine muslin or filtering paper, and add 
as much loaf sugar as is necessary to make ii sweet ; then 
put it in a bottle, which must be nearly filled, corked, 
waxed, tied over with wet bladder, and put into boiling 
water for an hour. Let it cool gradually, and put it by 
for use.— Domestic Encyclopedia, 





Glass Vessels, how purified.—All sorts of glass vesscls 
and other utensils may be purified from long retained 
sinells of every kind, in the easiest and most perfect man- 
ner by well rincing them out with charceal powder, after 
the grosser impurities have been scoured off with sand and 








YING Bir 740, and were written by Dr. Johnson, 


U cannot come till gffer T. 


potash.—Crell’s Journal, vol. 2, p. 170, 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 








UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.— BRABANT. 

Hougomond was the next place which I inspected, 
and J found it was that which had been thought of the 
utmost importance, and the position forming the front 
of the right centre. The chateau, chapel, garden, and 
orchard are in a large iwclosure. The house was 
totally, and the outbuildings partially destroyed, but 
the small chapel was tolerably entire. The latter, 
standing uear a large gateway, the main entrance to 
the court yard, formed a kind of outer fortification, 
aud its possession was consequently disputed in the 
most desperate manner, and alternately occupied by 
each contending party. On the floor, 42 dead bodies 
were found. Against the wall bangs a wooden repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, the lower part of which 
had been on fire; it, however, proceeded no farther 
than the feet, which were partiaNy burnt, This the 
pious guide pointed out as a mark of especial pro- 
tection. The walls are literally covered with the 
names of crusaders to this hallowed spot, and the 
hand-writing of many fair visitors may be traced 
amongst that of their brave defenders. 

I can only recollect the following remarks, written 
with pencil, 

“ Lieut. Col. James Mac Donnell, of Glengary, 
defended this chateau against the repeated attacks of 
the French, for the space of ten hours, on the 18th of 
June, 1815.” Again, 

** One word, one little word will tell, 

How Britons fought, how Britons nobly fell ; 

One word, one little word will do, 

Twill mock oblivion’s pow’r—’tis WATERLOO !” 


On one side of the garden is a high wall, which the 
British fortified; and a strong detachinent placed 
behind it fired through loop-holes, As this posi- 
tion, though weak, was the most important on the 
field, so was its possession defended by the most un- 
eonquerable valour. Every man appeared sensibly to 
feel how muc* 2enended upon him individually, and 
proved his rese!o!}on to submit to death rather than 
to defeat. Here two faithful Captains, Blackman 
and Crauford, were immolated at the shrine of their 
eouatry; and cold must be the blood of that Briton, 
which does not thrill through every vein on beholding 
the havoc of this terrific scene; and ungrateful must 
be his mind, which can forbear thankfully to acknow- 
ledge the services of such defenders of a beloved 
country.—The walks in the garden are in the Dutch 
style, crossing each other in this form, 


Orchard. 
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and the intermediate places are nearly filled with short 
bushy trees, almost all of which are either pierced by 
musket shot, or rent by cannon balls! At the end of 





the gardeo is an orchard of the same extent. No 
attempt bas been made to repair the buildivgs, but 
the whole is preserved as a precious relic of that glori- 
ous day. 

“ Glorying in the name of Briton,” I retarned with 
proud satisfaction to Briissel, and allowed not any 
outward object that evening to disturb the reflections 
caused by the field of Waterloo. 

It may be well, for the sake of consistency, to men- 
tion the extent of the rout through Holland in Ger- 
man miles, to which I have before adhered :—Lemmer 
to Amsterdam (by sea) 12, Utrecht and back 11, 
Harlem and back 4, Leyden 54, Catwyck and the 
Hague 33, Rotterdam 43, Willemstad 53, Bergen 43, 
Antwerp 53, Briissel 6; total, 62 German, or 279 
English miles. 

Late at night I left Briassel in an uncomfortable 
diligenee, containiug six persons. We passed through 
Loewen or Louvaine, which seemed to be a consi- 
derable manufacturing town. It is on the river Dyle, 
and contains 18,500 souls. 

The University has much decreased since the time 
of the celebrated Justus Lipsius, whose scholars were 
said to be nearly 4000, Our Goldsmith took his de- 
gree of M. B. there. 

There was not opportunity even to view the Cathe- 
dral; but a friend favoured me with the following in- 
scriptions, in that and the church of St. Francis, which 
are worth preserving . 

On Alardus, by Erasmus, 1544. 

Lustra decem numerans, studiis impensa juvandis, 

Impendens et adhuc, talis ALARDUS erat. 

Excepto quod erat surdaster: Cetra Felix, 

Lingua satis pensat, quod gravat auriculas. 

On Lupus, Reg: Professor and Provincial, by him- 
self; 

Hares peccati, natura, filus ire 

Hic jaceo, dignus nomine, reque Lupus! 
Indignus, non re, sed solo nomine, doctor— 

Verbis, non factis, me docuisse fleo 
Perdocuisse alios, et non docuisse se ipsum 

Quid juvat ? O mundi fumus, inane nihil 
Agne Deus—patris doctrina, redemptio mundi— 

Hunc, tibi, prostratum, commiserere, reum. 

Et latro, et meretrix, gratis tua regna subintrant 
Gratia peccatis, fiat et ista, meis. 
On Justus Lipsius, by himself, two years before his 
death. 
Quos his sepultus, queris? Ipse edisseram 
Nuper locutus, et stilo, et lingua fui 
Nunc altero licebit. Ego sum Lipsuis 
Cui literz dant nomen, et tuus favor ; 
Sed nomen. Ipse abivi, abivit hoc quoque 
Et nihil hic orbis, quod perennet, possidet. 
Vis, altiore voce me tecum loqui ? 
Humana cuncta, fumus, umbra, vanitas— 
Et scenz imago, et, verbo ut absolvam nihil! 
Extremum hoc te alloquor 
4ternum ut guadeam tu apprecare 
Justus Lipsius 
Vixit aimos 58—mens 5, 
Obiit Ann. Christi 1606 
10 Kal. Apr. 
And on the marble sarcopbagus, 
Justi Lipsii 
Quod Claudi potuit 
Hic jacet. 
S. P.Q, Antwerpiensis 
Incliti viri fame, orbi notes 
Virtuti 7. R recepti. 


We continued travelling the whole night on a 
good road, and towards noon the following day arrived 
at Liittich or Liege, which is a very large city, on the 
river Maeze. The inhabitants are computed to be 
50,000, a great portion of whom are employed in the 
cotton manufactories. 

Whilst dinner was preparing, I had merely time to 
view the Cathedral and Towa-hall. The former is 
handsome, but all the buildings were in a dirty state. 
This was formerly a very rich bishoprick. As soon as 
we were again seated io the diligence, I perceived a 
person, whom I soon discovered to be a countryman, 





running in great haste to take his place with us; but 
on inquiry, the ‘* Conducieur” found he had no pass- 








port, and refused to take him as passenger, unless 
provided with one. He said he bad left it at the 
police-office to be endorsed ; but not understandings 
word of French or German, he was unable to make the 
officer comprehend that he wished it returned, © and 
would you believe it,” be exclaimed, turning to me 
“they don’t speak a word of Euglish!” Having paid 
bis fare, he persisted as obstinately in retaining bis 
seat, as the “ Conducteur” in refusivg to allow him to 
proceed, till T assured him that his accompanying uw 
would be of no avail, as he would be seut back by 
the next police commissary we met with. I pe. 
suaded the conducteur to wait a few minutes, during 
which time we obtained the uecessary document; and 
this Sheffield “dealer in needles” (for such 1 found 


{ he was) escaped from the hands of the police, who 


he cursed with all his might. At the extremity of the 
city we had to ascend a high hill, whence we enjoyed 
an extensive view of the neighbourhood. The Dutch 
Government were employing a great number of work. 
men to prepare the new live of fortifications, which 
are formed under the superinteudance of the Duke 
of Wellington, 

On our way we saw little to interest the traveller; 
and the total absence of country seats made the route 
tiresome, with one exception, which was a house builtig 
the form of an elegant temple of freestone. Near it 
fiowed a rivulet, whose banks were laid out as beautiful 
gardens. 





RHINE.PROVINCES OF PRUSSIA. 





At seven, A. M. the following day, we came to Hein. 
rick’s Capelle, where the Prussian dominions con. 
mence, and we met with no interruption from the 
officers, but proceeded without stopping to Aachen 
(in French, Aix la Chapelle) which we entered that 
evening. Thus far the French language is spoken; 
in Aachen, the German begius to be heard, and it 
continues to the Rhine. 

I rose early to take a hasty view of the city, cele. 
brated for several treaties of peace and the more recent 
negociations, and fer the fashionable baths, which 
have long caused it to be a favourite resort to the 
beau monde of the Rhine neighbourhood. There are 
I believe seven springs, of which, those called Carl 
and Cornelius are the most frequented. Near the 
middle of the city is a noble square, in which stands 
the venerable town hal!, and in the centre is a bronze 
statue of Charlemagne. Diverging from it are nume. 
rous avenues of trees, where, probably, at the seasov, 
mauy beauteous forms grace the walks ;—now they 
are neglected and deserted ! 

The Cathedral is interesting from its age, and me- 
morable as being the burial place of Charlemagne. 0s 
the tomb is this inscription : 

Sub hoc conditorio 
Situm est corpus 
CAROLI, 
Magui et orthodoxi imperatoris 
ui ‘ 
Reguum Prancorum notabiliter ampleficavit 
Et 
Per annos XLVI. 
Feliciter 
Rexit. 
It contains many Popish relics. The manufacture of 
woollens is carried on to some extent, and that d 
needles was formerly very great. The latter, I cov- 
ceive, are on the decline, as the Sheffield man had 
come here to sell his wares, The residents are ouly 
24,000. 

I left Aachen on a delightful morning; bat the 
country, though well cultivated, was uninteresting, 
being a dead flat. The first town we drove through 
was Julich or Juliers, a small place on the river Roer. 
The fortifications prepared by the French, and cov 
tinued by the Prussian Government, are of greal 
strength, and will, when complete, make it a fortres 
of importance. The gardens attached to many housts 
were laid out with much taste, and gave the village # 
very lively appearance. Population only 2100. 

Towards evening, the proud spires of the “ city of 
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cwrebes,” Koln, (in Preneh, Cologne) appeared, and 
tie twilight added to that solemn grandeur which ojd 
eligious edifices usually exhibit. At midnight, being 
completely fagged, TI was heartily glad to find a bed, 
iy the © Kaiserlichea Gof,” an excellent botel. 

The following is the itinerary from. Briissel:— 
Loewen 34, Litttich 8, Aachen 53, Jiilich 34, Kéln 54 ; 
jotal, 25 German, or 1125 English miles, 

We had latterly foand the numerous beggars ex- 
tremely troublesome, and many bore a most wretched 
appearance, Their poverty was owing to want of 
employment aad the almost total failure in the crops 
of the preceding year (1816.) The-Prassian Govera- 
ment had indeed paid prompt attention to the repre- 
seytalious of the existing distress, aad made extensive 
pur bases of rye, both at Danzig and in Holland, to 
be forwarded wp the Rhine to their relief; bat the af- 
fair was so shamefully managed by interested persons, 
that but little ever arrived at the place of destination. 
Miserable indeed must be the heart of those, who 
could, for their owo pitiful advantage, delay the hu- 
mane intentions of the narch: but soit was. Alter 
the considerable purchases made by the agents of 
Government, a great rise took place in the value of 
rye, and the base persous to whoa this business was 
jutrusted, resold the goods for their own vile emolu- 
ment! 








[To be continued in our newt.] 








statistics. 

Avea and Productive Power of Great Britain.—It is 
eleulated that in England there are 50,535 square statute 
miles—the yearly rental of land, £27,990,354—the annual 
value of land by the square mile of 640 statue acres, aver- 
ages for the kingdom, 4595 per square mile—the resident 
population of Kngland in 1822, 11,260,555.—-There are 
in Wales 7424 square statute miles—rental of land, 
£1,586,493—annual value of square miles, £235—popu- 
lation in 1822, 717,103.—Scotiand and Ireland are nearly 
equal to each other in area, and together somewhat larger 
than England and Wales. ‘The assessed rental of Scot- 
land in 1811 was £3,899,354.—The average value of land 
in England and Wales in 1811 was 17s. 2d. per acre; the 
counties which take the lead are Leicester and Somerset, 
and the chief cause of the superiority is the extent of good 
pasture ground. 











Chit Chat. 


A SPECIAL ORIGINAL. 

Our readers may confidently depend upon the subjoined 
being a genuine copy of an original letter, with the omis- 
sion of the name and address of the writer: : 

$1r,—Whe have had it in Gur Mind to purchas a 
Small Ingon of about 3 horse pour Whe have Axedently 
heard that you are in the Habbit of makeing thease. 
know Sir Before Whe Start on Such a Job Whe think it 
nesary to Sit down and-count the cost. So I take the li- 
betty to know your charge for one of the above Discrip- 
tion, With every Reckwisit. as Soon as you Set hor a go- 
ing your monney is reddy. the lowest price you will Do it 
forRedy Money. I require to know, by return of post or 
as Soon as you can. Sir Whe Wared £20 of a one horse 
power it Was much Recommended it Whuld Just be the 
thing, As Soon as Whe got it a gate it proved to have 
an Asmatical complaint upon it. I applyed to all the 
profesanal Men in town and contry but thay Wheare of 
no Vallew So Whe Sold again for what we could get. 
it Whould take 4 or 6 Stroakes and then it stud to take it 
breath.—Sir pleas to Direct yours for J 

“H. §& J—- R—— Ingoncars in Birree, Lankishire.” 














Inthe Mercurius Rusticus, for November 20, 1663, is 
the following singular advertisement :—‘* Newly pub. 
lished, the second part of ZZudibras, by the author of the 
former, which (if possible) has outdone the first. Sold by 
Joon Mertin and James Allestry, at the Bell, St Paul’s 
Church yard.” 





“What is a system?” said a young lady to a man of 
letters, “* It is,” replied he, ‘* a faggot of ideas well ar- 
ranged and neatly bound together.” 


Aperson addicted to lie, relating a story to another 
which teide him stare; ** Did you ever hear that before ?” 
“id the narrator. ** No,” said the other, ‘ dif. you 2” 





| Jeffery TZudson, the amusing dwarf, who cuts so con- 
| spicuous a figure in the Peverilof the Peak, was born at 
| Oakham, in Retlandshire, in 1619, and in after life 
| greatly contributed to the amusements of the courts of 
| Charles the First and Second. On the occasion of a bat- 
tle between him and a turkey-cock, Sir William Devenant 
wrote a poem, which he called ** Jefferidos;” and in 1638 
was published a small book, under the title of ‘* The New 
Year’s Gift, presented at court by the Lady Pavula to the 
Lord Minimus, commonly called Little Jeffery, written 
by Mocrophilus ;” to which was annexed the dwarf's 
portrait. As much notice was thus taken of the little 
fellow, he began to fance uself of vast importance, and 
indulged his conceit to such an extent,.that he took um- 

rage at the conduct of William Evans, the king’s gigan- 
tic porter,—with whom, rots nding his ** marvellous 
greatness,” he had repeated bickerings. Dr. Hudson, in 
the description of London, thus speaks of the lttle great 
personage: ** Jeflery Hudson, when he was about seven 
or eight years old, was served up to table in a cold pie, on 
the Burleigh-hill, the seat of the Duke of Buckingham 3 
and as soon as he made his appearance, presented by the 
Duchess to the Queen, who retained him in her service. 
He was then but eighteen inches in height. In a masque 
at court, the gigantic porter drew him out of his pocket, 
to the surprise of all the courtiers. He is said not to have 
grown any taller till after thirty, when he shot up to three 
feet nine inches. Soon after the breaking out of the civil 
war, he was made captain in the royal army. In 1644 he 
attended the Queen into France, where he had a quarrel 
with a gentleman named Crofis, whom he challenged. 
Mr. Crofts came to the place of appointment armed only 
with a squirt! A real duel soon after ensued, in which 
the antagonists engaged on horseback, with pistols: Crofts 
was shot dead at the first fire. Jeffery returned to England 
at the Restoration, and was afterwards confined in the 
Gate-house, Westminster, on a suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the Popish plot. He died under confinement, 
in the 63rd year of hisage. In the Ashmolean Museum, 
at Oxford, are his waistcoat, breeches, and stockings: 
the former is of blue satin, slashed and ornamented with 
printed white.silk; the two latter are of one piece of blue 
satin: t 


Advice to Married Ladies.—The good lady, in consi- 
deration, perhaps, of extensive latitude allowed to her in 
the mere important concerns of the family, made a point 
of never interfering with her husband’s whims or preju- 
dices; and it is a compromise which we would heartily 
recommend to all managing matrons of our acquaiitance ; 
for it is surprising how much real power will be cheerfully 
resigned to the fair sex, for the pleasure of being allowed 
to ride one’s hobby in peace and quiet.—Peveril of the 
Peak. 


Town Residences.—By Weyland, and other political 
economists, great towns have been called the graves of 
mankind; but they are now comparatively the abodes of 
health and longevity. Thus the annual mortality of 
London, in 1700, was one in 253 in 1750, one in 21; in 
1801, and the four preceding years, one in 33; in 18i0,. 
one in 383 andin 1821, onein.40. ‘** Theincreased mor. 
tality,” says Sir Gilbert Blane, ‘* in the middle of the last 
century, has been imputed to the great abuse of spirituous 
liquors, which was checked about that time-by the impo- 
sition of high duties. The other causes of superior health 
seein to consist in a general improvement in the habits of 
life, particularly with regard to ventilation and cleanli- 
ness; amore ample supply of water, particularly since the 
new water-companies began to supply the town; greater 
abundance and better quality of food; the improved state 
of medecine, and the better management of chil ; 
which we may add, the influence of vaccination. 
analogous improvement in salubrity has occurred in the 
other large towns of the kingdom. 









































Unfortunate Prize.—In the Scotch rebellion of 1748, 
at the battle of Falkirk, Major Macdonald having dis- 
mounted an English officer, took possession of his horse, 
which was very beautiful, and immediately mounted it. 
When the English cavalry fled, the horse ran off with the 
victor, notwitistanding all his efforts to restrain him ; nor 
did it stop until it was at the head of the regiment, of 
which, apparently, its master was the commander! The 


; ture on his first veyage of discovery. 


Columbus.—It is stated in the National Intelligencer, 
that Mr. Rich, Consul of the United States at Valencia, 
has obtained possession of the original manuscript ot 
| Columbus’s account of his First Voyage to America. 
This is worth all the manuscripts in Herculaneum ; and 
to the inhabitants of the new world it will be a most in- 
teresting document. Mr. Rich resides not far from the 
port from which the illustrious navigator took his depar- 
The manuscript, 
it is said, will be translated and published in the Spanish 
and English languages, and the original deposited in_ the 
Capital of the United States at Washington.— National 
Advocate. 








Singular Will.—An inhabitant of Montgaillard, lately 
deceased, left the following testament :—** It is my will 
that any one of my relations who shall presume to shed 
tears at my Aantal shall be disinherited ; he, on the other 
hand, who laughs the most heartily, shall be sole heir. I 
order, that neither the church nor my house shall be hung 
with black cloth; but that on the day of my burial, the 
house and church shail be decorated with flowers and green 
boughs. Instead of the tolling of bells, 1 will have drums, 
fiddles, and fifes. All tie musicians of Montgaillard and 
its environs shall attend the funeral. Fifty of them shall 
open the procession with hunting tunes, waltzes, and mi- 
nuets.” This will created the niore surprise, as the deceased 
had always been denominated by his family the Misan- 
thrope, on account of his gloomy and reserved character. 
—Museum. 


Affecting Petition.—The following petition, says the 
New York Advertiser of the 11th ult. from Peter Harris, 
one of the Catawba tribe of Indians, was presented, afew 
days ago, in the South Carolina Legislature :—** To the 
Councils of South Carolina—I am one of the lingering 
embers of an almost extinguished race—our graves will 
soon be our habitations. I am one of the few stalks that 
still remain in the field, when the tempest of the revolu- 
tion is past. I fought against the British for your sake-- 
the British have ¢ eared, and you are free: yet, from 
me the British took nothing—nor have I gained any 
thing by their defeat. I purstte the deer for my subsis- 
tence—the deer are disappearing, and I must starve. God 
ordained me for the forest, and my habitation is the shade 
—but the strength of my arm decays, and my feet fail in 
the chase. The hand which fought for liberty, is now 
epen for your relief. In my youth, [ bled in battle that 
you might be independent—let not my heart, in my old 
age, bleed for the want of your commiseration. a 

(Signed) * PETER HARRIS. 

















The coco de mer, a large species of cocoa nut, which is 
found only in India, is converted to a variety of purposes. 
The wood, which is sufficiently firm, except in the centre, 
may be used in many ways: at the summit of the tree is 
the cabbage, which though more bitter than that of the 
common palm, forms an excellent pickie. A hundred 
leaves make a good house, including not only the roof, 
but the sides, partitions between apartments, doors, and 
window shutters. The down of the leaves is put into mat+ 
tresses and pillows; their stalks formed into baskets and 
brooms; and the hearts of the y : leaves cut inte 
narrow lengths, from which hats for both sexes are made. 
The fibrous covering of the nut i E d into rope, 
and the shell universally used ¢ . many contain- 
ing six or eight pints; divi nally, it makes 
plates and dishes; and wher orms drinking cups. 
The first time that ac x ford to London 
in one day wasin April, 1669. nined six passen- 
rers, had a boot on each side, and was thirteen hours on 
the road. 
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hing Music.-—A Highland piper 
ned tocrack his brain 
inims, crotchets, and 




















quay D dhe, ** take your pipes, lad, 
and pie’s a blast.” **So, verra weel blawn indeed, but what's 
asound, Donald, with ? We may blaw for ever 
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melancholy and at the came time ludicrous figure which | 
poor Macdonald cut, when he thus saw himself the victim | 
of his ambition to possess a fine horse, which ultimately | 
cost him his life upon the-scaffold, may be easily conceived. 





Henry IV.—Father Cotton, the Jesuit, had acquired | 
such influence over Henry IV. of France, that it was a 
common: saying, that Henry was a good prince, and loved 





to hear truth, but that he had Cultur in his ears. im 


if now ye put a leg tohim, ye mak twa o’ him, and he'll 
move twice as fast; and if ye black his face, he'll run 
four times faster than the fellow wi’ the white face; but 
if after blacking his face, ye'll bend his knee, or tie his 
legs, he'll hep eight times faster than the white faced chap, 
that 1 showed you first. Now, whene’er you blaw your 

ipes, Donald, remember this, that the tighter those fel- 
fows’ legs are tied, the faster they’ll run, and the quicker 





they’re sure to dance.” 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In your publication of this week, there is a query 
signed ‘* English,” of which I very much approve. I 
dare say the writer has been as much perplexed as myself 
to hear the corruption of the letter r in the north of 
England, but particularly in Liverpool, and the only cause 
for it, than I can imagine, is, that the Liverpool public 
are so much in the habit of associating with Irish people 
that it is difficult for them to avoid the dialect of our 
sister kingdom, which is, in many instances, wretched in- 
deed, for Iam informed that in Ireland it is thought no 
inaccuracy to say ‘* storrum” (storm) ** warrum” (warm) 
alarum (alarm.) &c. &c. 
Now in order to avoid so gross a vulgarism, it is better 
in such cases to omit the r altogether; for though no rule 
allows its total omission, yet it is every where laid down 
that it must be sounded so feebly (and almost inarticu- 
lately) that in my opinion it requires a very fine ear to 
distinguish either its presence or absence. After the very 
witty manner in which you have expatiated on the letter 
of ** English,” 1 think it would be very proper for him, 
in his reply, toask, Are you an Irishman ?—or to conclude 
(unless informed to the contrary) that any opponents he 
may meet with in your paper belong to that country. 
Hoping I shall not have the trouble of a future reply, 
I am, yours, &c. BEDFORDITE. 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
——- 
@ THE PROPRIETORS OF THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 

GeNTLEMEN,—Entertaining as I do great respect for 
the members of your association, and a still greater respect 
for the laudable object for which your institution was 
avowedly founded, namely, the encouragement of litera- 
ture, science, and art, I hope I shall not incur any censure 
for bringing under public discussion, through the Kalei- 
doscope, the question whether the system at present pur- 
sued by you towards public lecturers does not defeat the 
very purpose you have in view. 

Previous to the existence of your institution the town 
was periodically visited by able lecturers, the repetition of 
whose visits (and of course the extent of their utility) 
depended upon the degree of pecuniary encouragement 
they received from the public. This stimulus to exertion 


I should not consider those as very magnanimous patrons 
of the arts and sciences who by paying down a hundred 
pounds should expect for themselves and their heirs the pri- 
vilege of attending all public lectures, free of cost, for ever. 
A great part of the sum should be considered as a sacrifice 
for the improvement of the town and the advancement 
of its reputation; for the remainder some privileges might 
fairly be required and would be readily allowed.—For the 
advantages of your room, a lecturer would gladly admit 
proprietors at half the subscription for the course, or half 
the price of single tickets. At present he has little chance 
of profit: on the one hand your rule prevents it; and, on 
the other hand, if he hires another public room, he finds 
that most of you, otherwise, perhaps, friendly towards 
him, feel a reluctance to go out of your own sphere and 
to pay full price, and thus an indifference arises which 
is equally injurious to his success. 
I intreat, therefore, that this matter may be fairly re- 
considered and the rule altered; for, until it beso, we 
shall have few public lectures in Liverpool, and, of course, 
science instead of being promoted will be retarded. 
AMICUS, 
P. S.—What I have here advanced may claim some 
attention, also, at the Philosophical Hall at Leeds. 








[SEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDERTS.) 


THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 
——<=—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—As every attempt to ameliorate the sufferings, 
and lessen the hardships to which our fellow-creatures are 
exposed, as also to facilitate our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and improve the art of navigation, will, undoubt- 
edly receive the sanction of every intelligent man in this 
enlightened age,—I beg to submit the following lines, 
extracted from the Encyclopedia Perthensis, for insertion 
in your useful miscellany. 
JUVENIS MERCATOR. 

*s This celebrated isthmus (Darien) lies in about 8 deg. 
N. lat. and, at its narrowest part, is not more than 70 
miles in an E.N.E. and W.N.W. direction. Some have 
supposed that a canal might be cut through it to unite the 
two oceans. Others, however, from a careful survey of 
the country, prenounce it quite impracticable, as the 


—— 


Co Corresponiients, 


ieee 
Mk. Roscor’s New Work ON PENAL JURISPRUDENCE any T™! 
REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS.—We have been favoured With 
the note of A Reader and Friend, suggesting the insertion ¢ 
some extracts from Mr. Roscor’s enlightened and Beners 
lent essay on the important subject of our criminal juris 
prudence. We are in possession of the work, which we 
have perused with so niuch satisfaction that we have pre 
pared a short analysis of it, with a few passages, which We 
shall lay before our readers, either in the next Kaleidoscoy 
or in the supplement, which it is our intention to present’ 
to our subscribers within the fortnight, as intimated ingg. 
other part of our journal. 








A correspondent, Amicus, has favoured us witha copy of the 
Sentinel, a London Sunday print, into which an origina 
article from the Kaleidoscope is copied, with the following 
prefatory note of the editor: 

‘** (From the Liverpool Kaleidcoscope, an entertaining Weekly 
miscellany, which we have before had occasion to notice for 
its many curious and interesting articles, both literary and 
Scientific )” . 

We are frequently favoured by similarly obliging notices, an4 
we consider it as no littie compliment to our miscellany that 
we are almost daily receiving literary communications for 
it from distant parts, not only of Great Britain, but even 
of the sister kingdom. The two little verses from Ennis, 
in a preceding page, are very acceptable. 





ErraTum.—Our readers will do well to turn to the 12th Ep. 
taph, in page 243, and alter “To this said,” which should 
read “To this sad shrine.” Our friend Augustus is mistaken 
in supposing the error to be ours; we strictly followed his 
copy. In his last manuscript there are two other errors, 
but we luckily detected them in time. We repeat that the 
selection is the best we have seen, and we should advises 
careful revision of the copy to prevent inaccuracies, 





ALLITERATION.—The ingenious specimen of literary trifling, 
entitled “‘ The Siege of Belgrade,” shall appear in our next, 
We shall be glad in the meantime to hear from our co. 
respondent K. of Bury, on the other subject to which be 
alludes. 





Peregrineand Caima in our next. 





Laker 6F KILLarney.—The account of the scenery around 
this lovely lake would probably be interesting if not already 
too familiar to our readers. We will endeavour to obtaia 
access to the works mentioned by our Roscrea correspond 
ent.—The statements respecting Ireland shall have a place 
in our next. 





Tue istumus or Darren.—-The note of Juvenis Mercator 
and the annexed extract will be found in a preceding cv. 
lumn. We have already ealled the publie attention to this 
subject, through the Mercury, in an article which has been 
very generally copied into the London and provincial 
journals. 





G.’s invocation to time, and the lines on a favourite grove, are 

























has been greatly impaired, unintentionally I hope, by the 
operation of one of your rules. 

Your lecture-room, which is a convenient little theatre, 
ig well adapted to its purpose, and is of course extremely 
disirable to a public lecturer; but that which appears 
40 be an advantage proves to be an injury to him. He 
applies for the room and is told that it is at his service 
aogether with several facilities and accommodations upon 
gondition of his allowing free admission to all the pro- 
prietors of the institution, in number. If he tries 
the experiment, he obta‘ns more honour than profit, and 
for a very good reason:—the persons whom he admits 
gratuitously are the great bulk of the lecture-going people, 
the very class of society from whom he formerly derived 
his pecuniary emoluments. When these are admitted 
free there are not many left to pay for admittance. The 
‘managers of a theatre may, for certain advantages, safe'y 
admit the. proprietors of the building; they are few in 
yaumber, while half the world are play-goers. Not soa 
m@ lecturer at the Royal Institution—the proprietors are 

Daumerous, and there are but few of the /iteraté of the 


junction would wear away the earthy parts of the isthmus, 
and form a broad channel between the oceans, ‘in which 
case the gulph streams would cease, being turned into a 
different channel, and a voyage round the world would 
become quite an easy matter.”—( See page 567, vol. 1.) 


mountains run N. and S. and several ridges of them, con- 
sisting chiefly of solid rocks and beds of oyster-shelis, 
would require to be cut through toaccomplish it. But by 
going into 12 deg. N, lat. and joining the head of lake 
Nicaragua to a small river that runs into the Pacific ocean, 
a communication would be practicable; and thus, by dig- 
ging thirty miles through a low level country, the two 
oceans might be joined, and a tedious navigation saved of 
10,000 miles round Cape Horn. What would be the con- 
sequences of such a junction is difficult to say; but it is 
probable that a small canal in this place, would, in the 
course of a few years, be formed into a deep river; es- 
pecially when we consider that the waters on the opposite 
shore of the Atlantic are considerably higher than those of 
the Pacific. Probably, too, in a length of years, such a 


Now, Mr. Editor, I think a matter of such infinite im- 












“tewn wholly unconnected with its privileges, either as 
ahare-holders or nominees. 


for. It is inconsistent with the nature of the thing, and 





portance in navigation calls for the attention of all com- 

mercial men; and, were it properly represented to Go- 

. In advancing money to establish such an institution, a} vernment, might induce ministers to execute so grand an 
mere pound-siii!ling-and-pence return should not be looked undertaking. 





reserved for our next number. 





Your Reader shall be attended to, 





Thom takes great liberty with the muse. Some of his line 
are too long, and others too prosaic: ex gre 
** Excelling all that art or nature shows, 

A lilly ’mongst the daisies, ’mongst the pinks a rose; 

To urge night’s tardy hours on their tedious way 

Thy absence night is, and thy presence day.” 





LovE anpD JrALousy.—On this delicate subject we have been 
favoured with several essays which are under consideration. 





Tue Unicorn.—The letter of H.0. R. on this subject shal 
appear in our supplementary number. 





SuppLemMeNT.—In order to bring up somearrears, and tosecure 
the insertion of several promised communications, it is our 
intention, within the fortnight, to publish a supplemen- 
tary half-sheet, which we shail present gratuitously to ow 
readers. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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